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ment simply means learning how to get into and get along with a privileged elite that is
under the personal thumb of an all-powerful ruler, the achievement motive to success
can be as stultifying as the particularistic motives connected with playing out an
ascribed status. In fact, the two become virtually indistinguishable-and they both
tend to conservatism and traditionalism in education.
Finally, the role of the organized teaching profession in Egyptian education is
difficult to estimate, but one thing is clear. The Egyptian scribes did not seem to have
as much independent corporate life in the formative and florescent periods as their
counterparts in Mesopotamia did. The overweening power of the god-kings and the
lack of an autonomous urban community life contributed to this difference. Yet the
centralized power of the pharaoh did mobilize from above the scribal energies and
focus them upon the national developmental process. As a result, the scribal schools of
the formative and florescent periods had a fairly close relationship with the dynamics
of social change despite the less vital urban character of Egyptian civilization. In the
dispersive period, however, the protectionist and elitist temper of the powerful
priesthoods effectively joined with the disintegration of royal power to fasten a
conservative, not to say a reactionary, mold upon Egyptian education from which it did
not recover under internal auspices. Educational revival had to await the arrival of a
succession of outsiders, over the ensuing centuries, notably the Greeks, the Romans,
and the Arabs. And then the interplay and stimulation of external ideas and peoples
produced a new kind of civilization arising after three thousand years of the old.
Education in South Asian and East Asian Civilizations
At this point a full-scale world history of education might well turn to consider the
other generative civilizations that arose in the third or second rnillenia, B.C., eventually
to form the connecting tissues of the Afro-Eurasian ecumene that extended from the
Pacific to the Atlantic. Both India and China display two to three thousand years of
civilizational development (usually designated as their ancient periods of history) which
reveal formative, florescent, and dispersive stages in the civilization-building process.
(See Figure 2.4) They arose somewhat later than the Mesopotamian and Egyptian
civilizations, their ancient periods continued roughly a thousand years longer to
around 500 A.D., and their vitality was such that they have persisted as recognizable
civilizational forms down to the present time, constituting essential cores of a South
Asian civilization and an East Asian civilization. (See Figure 1.2, p. 14.) Similarly, the
Graeco-Roman civilization that arose in the Aegean and the Mediterranean regions
displayed roughly parallel periods of formation, florescence, and dispersion before
flowing into the formation of Western civilization, the newest and latest of the world's
major civilizations. (See Figure 3.2, p. 81.)
Fascinating and important as such broad-scale analyses and comparisons would
be, the scope of such a story is far too great for a single volume; even the outlines of
the development would need to be filled in by much more substantial scholarly work
oriented deliberately to the conceptual framework of comparative civilization build-
ing. Scholarship available in the English language is particularly weak in bringing
together authentic archeological data and modern empirical historiography. Complicat-